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Brightlingsea, 

June  8th , 1926. 


TO  THE 

BRIGHTLINGSEA  URBAN  DISTRICT  COUNCIL. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, 

I have  the  honour  to  present  my  Annual  Report  for 
1925.  This  report  is,  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health,  a Survey  Report,  and  so  of  greater  length  than  usual. 

The  statements  in  it  refer  to  conditions  in  the  District  and  to 
action  taken  or  needed  in  the  District  during  the  year,  unless 
otherwise  stated. 

Natural  and  Social  Conditions  of  the  Area. 

Area  in  acres:  3,555  acres  of  which  6 is  inland  water,  205 
tidal  water,  483  foreshore,  and  2,861  land.  Of  the  latter,  about 
770  is  marshland. 

Population. — At  the  census  in  1921,  4,448.  In  1925,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  Registrar-General,  4,314,  a reduction  of  124  on  the 
census  return.  The  population  has  not  decreased  to  that  extent, 
and  1 doubt  if  it  is  any  less  than  in  1921. 

Physical  Characters. — The  land  forms  a peninsula,  joined  to 
the  mainland  on  the  North.  It  is  bounded  on  the  West  by  the 
estuary  of  the  River  Colne,  on  the  North-West  by  Alresford  Creek, 
and  on  the  South  and  South-East  by  Brightlingsea  Creek.  Both 
these  creeks  are  arms  of  the  Colne  estuary.  Two  islands  of  salt 
marsh  lie  in  Brightlingsea  Creek,  dividing  it  into  two  channels. 
The  channel  on  the  South  is  St.  Osyth  Channel.  The  District 
extends  to  the  mid-line  of  this  channel.  There  is  a belt  of  marsh- 
land round  the  higher  land,  except  at  two  points,  “ Noah’s  Ark  ” 
and  the  Waterside.  The  greater  part  of  the  marsh  is  protected 
by  embankments,  and  is  known  as  fresh  marsh.  That  outside  the 
embankments  is  overflowed  by  most  high  tides,  and  is  called  salt 
marsh. 

The  chief  central  part  of  the  District  is  a tableland  of  Glachil 
sand  and  gravel  on  London  Clay.  The  highest  point  is  82‘5  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  sides  of  the  tableland  are  of  London  Clay, 
and  slope  down  to  the  alluvial  marsh.  There  are  a few  deposits  of 
Post  Glacial  gravel  on  the  alluvium.  The  most  important  of  these 
is  where  the  main  collection  of  houses  now  is.  This  collection  of 
houses  has  a South  aspect,  and  is  protected  on  the  North  by  higher 
ground. 
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The  prevalent  wind  in  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  is 
Hast;  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  South-West.  The  climate  is 
bracing;  and  mild  except  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  year.  Fo  » 
is  not  common,  but  the  air  contains  a large  amount  of  moisture, 
carrying  salt  in  it. 

The  District  may  he  divided  into  a rural  part  and  an  urban 
part.  The  rural  part  consists  of  agricultural  land,  farm  houses, 
cottages,  and  a few  private  houses.  The  cottages  are  small  and 
well  built  of  brick  and  slate.  There  is  one  thatched  cottage,  and 
one  of  corrugated  iron.  The  farm  houses  are  mostly  ancient  tim- 
bered houses,  partly  rebuilt  with  brick.  The  urban  part  lies  on 
the  South  side  from  the  edge  of  the  tableland  down  the  slope  to 
the  Waterside.  The  houses  are  principally  built  on  the  Glacial  and 
Post  Glacial  sand  and  gravel.  Most  are  well  built  of  brick  or  ar- 
tificial stone,  and  slated  or  tiled.  There  are  a few  timbered 
houses  dating  back  to  the  15th  century  and  are  in  good  preserva- 
tion, some  have  been  partly  rebuilt  with  brick.  There  are  a few 
weather-boarded  houses,  some  over  50  years  old  and  in  good  con- 
dition, A large  majority  of  the  houses  are  owned  by  the  occupiers. 

Long  rows  of  attached  houses,  cellar  dwellings,  and  back-to-back 
houses  do  not  exist.  The  houses  are  not  closely  packed  together  ; 
most  have  a garden,  and  there  is  plenty  of  light  and  air.  The 
surroundings  generally  are  clean  ; no  deposit  of  filth  occurs  near 
dwellings,  and  the  roads  are  good.  There  are  fortunately  several 
open  spaces  in  the  town.  The  air  is  free  from  smoke  so  that 
full  benefit  of  sunlight  is  received.  There  is  plenty  of  fresh  air 
with  the  additional  advantage  of  it  being  sea  air.  The  number  of 
inhabited  houses  in  1921  was  1,279.  The  number  of  families  or 
separate  occupiers  was  estimated  to  be  in  1921,  1,367.  The  rateable 
value  is  £15,779  5s.  A penny  rate  brings  in  £55  10s. 

Social  Conditions,  — Yachting,  fishing,  the  mercantile  marine, 
and  shipbuilding  are  the  chief  male  industries.  Farming,  sail- 
making, oyster  growing,  sprat  pickling,  and  compass  making  provide 
work. 

A few  men  are  engaged  in  the  building  trade,  and  mostly  work 
out  of  the  District.  Women  are  employed  in  tailoring.  Some  is 
done  in  workshops,  and  some  in  the  workers’  homes.  From  a 
health  point  of  view,  the  workshop  is  better  than  the  homes,  though 
it  must  be  conceded  that  the  latter  are  more  convenient  for  a 
woman  with  young  children  to  look  after.  When  the  work  is  done 
in  a workshop,  the  workers  have  regular  hours  for  meals,  a certain 
amount  of  exercise  in  the  open  air  going  to  and  from  their  work, 
and  there  is  not  the  opportunity  to  work  excessive  hours  as  h is 
been  done  in  the  past  at  home. 


Vital  Statistics. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes,  including  deaths  of 
persons  belonging  to  the  District  in  Institutions  outside  the  and 
excluding  deaths  of  persons  dying  in  the  District,  who  do  not  belong 
to  it  was  49  (1924,  56),  25  miles  and  24  females. 

These  deaths  are  classified  as  under  by  the  Registrar-General : 
Enteric  Fever,  0 ; Smallpox,  0;  Measles,  0;  Scarlet  Fever,  0; 
Diphtheria,  0;  Influenza,  0;  Encephalitis  Lethargica,  0 ; Menin- 
gococcal Meningitis,  0;  Tuberculosis,  Respiratory  System,  1 m., 
2 f. ; Tuberculosis,  other  forms,  0;  Canc'er,  Malignant  Disease,  8 f. ; 
Rheumatic  Fever,  0;  Diabetes,  1 m.,  1 f.  ; Cerebral  Haemorrhage, 
6 m.,  1 f;  Heart  Diseases,  2 m.,  1 f. ; Arterio-Sclerosis,  0;  Bron- 
chitis, 2 m.,  1 f. ; Pneumonia,  all  forms,  1 nn.  ; Other  Respiratory 
Diseases,  0 ; Ulcer  of  Stomach  and  Duodenum,  1 ; Diarrhoea 
(under  2 years),  0:  Appendicitis,  Typhlitis,  1 m.;  Cirrhosis  of  Liver, 
0;  Acute  and  Chronic  Nephritis,  0 ; Puerperal  Sepsis,  0 ; Other 
Accidents  and  Diseases  of  Pregnancy  and  Parturition,  0 ; Con- 
genital Debility  and  Malformation,  Premature  Birth,  l m.;  Suicide, 

1 m.  ; Other  Deaths  from  violence,  4 m. ; Other  Defined  Diseases, 
4 m.,  8 f. ; Causes  Ildefined  or  unknown,  0. 

In  the  above  list  m.  stands  for  male  and  f.  for  female. 

The  death  rate  calculated  on  the  Registrar-General’s  figures 
is  115  deaths  per  1,030  population.  For  1924  it  was  12*7.  For 
England  and  Wales  in  1925  it  was  12'2. 

The  deaths  between  70  and  80  were  10,  between  80  and  90  7, 
over  90  1.  Total  deaths  over  65,  26. 

Suicides  and  deaths  by  violence  represent  10  % of  the  deaths. 

The  death  rate  as  calculated  is  no  doubt  higher  than  it  really 
is  The  population  is  more  than  the  Registrar-General’s  estimate 
of  4,314.  4,500  is  nearer  the  mark,  which  would  make  the  death 

rate  10  8. 

Births. — Tne  births  registered  were  58,  34  boys  and  24  girls. 
There  was  no  illegitimate  birth.  The  birth  rate  per  1,000  inhabi- 
tants calculated  on  the  Registrar-General’s  figures,  is  13  4.  In 
1924  it  was  15  2.  In  1925  it  was  1 8’3  for  England  and  Wales. 

The  Infant  Mortality  Rate.-- The  number  of  deaths  of  children  under 
1 year  old  per  1,00  ) births,  is  17  24.  In  1924  it  was  29  8.  It  was 
75  in  1925  for  England  and  Wales.  The  illegitimate  infant  mor- 
tality rate  is  0.  The  one  case  of  infant  death  was  due  to  congenital 
malformation.  The  low  infant  mortality  rate  shows  what  has  been 
noticed  before,  a low  infant  mortality  rate  goes  with  a low  birth 
rate.  There  is  a certain  amount  of  luck  in  these  rates  when  the 
number  dealt  with  is  so  small.  A certain  proportion  of  children 
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are  born  with  serious  congenital  defects  which  mean  an  early  death, 
and  no  amount  of  precaution  and  forethought  can  prevent  them. 
With  the  small  number  of  births  dealt  with  in  a year  from  this 
District,  it  only  needs  2 cases  of  congenital  defect  to  spoil  this 
death  rate.  Still,  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  note  that  the  rate 
is  very  low  for  the  third  year  in  succession. 

Poor  Law  Relief. 

Amount  spent  £623. 

Hospitals. 

The  Essex  County  Hospital  at  Colchester  does  good  work  in 
taking  in  and  out-patients  from  here.  The  Clacton-on-Sea  Cottage 
Hospital  received  a few  cases  for  operation.  A certain  number  of 
patients  go  to  London  for  hospital  treatment. 

Special  Causes  of  Sickness  and  Invalidity. 

There  is  nothing  noteworthy  under  this  heading.  The  hazard- 
ous nature  of  the  main  industry  is  shown  by  the  deaths  (2)  by 
violence  occurring  at  sea.  This  is  not  exceptional,  as  there  are 
usually  about  that  number  each  year. 

Hospitals  Provided  or  Subsidised  by  the  Council  or  by  the 
County  Council. 

None  is  within  the  District. 

(1)  Tuberculosis.  Provided  by  the  County  Council. 

(2)  Maternity.  None.  (Special  cases  are  admitted  to  Col- 

chester Hospital,  but  that  hospital  is  not  subsidised.) 

(3)  Children.  As  in  2. 

(4  and  5)  Fever  and  Smallpox.  The  Council  provides  ac- 
commodation for  these  cases  at  Colchester  Corpora- 
tion Infectious  Hospital. 

Institutional  Provision  foi  Unmarried  Mothers,  Illegitimate 
Infants,  and  Homeless  Children. 

None  is  provided  and  none  is  needed.  The  Poor  Law  Institu- 
tion and  Infirmary  at  Tendring  is  available  should  need  be. 

Ambulance  Facilities. 

Infectious  cases.  When  infectious  cases  are  moved  to  the 
Infectious  Hospital,  the  Colchester  Corporation  provides  an 
ambulance. 

Non-infectious  cases.  The  Red  Cross  Society’s  ambulance  at 
Colchester  is  available  for  these  and  is  made  good  use  of. 
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Clinics  and  Treatment  Centres. 

A Child  Welfare  Local  Centre  is  provided  by  the  County  Council. 
Day  nurseries,  none. 

School  clinic  (local)  and  tuberculosis  dispensary  (local)  are 
provided  by  the  County  Council. 

Venereal  disease  clinic.  There  is  one  at  Essex  County  Hospital, 
Colchester. 

Public  Health  Officers. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health,  part  time. 

Sanitary  Inspector,  who  also  holds  offices  of  Meat  and  Food 
Inspector,  Surveyor  of  Petroleum  Licences,  and  Officer  under  the 
Rats  and  Mice  (Destruction)  Act,  1919.  Whole  time. 

The  County  Council  pays  half  the  salary  of  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  and  of  the  Sanitary  Inspector. 

Professional  Nursing  in  the  Home. 

(a)  General.  A District  Nurse,  maintained  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, is  available  for  general  and  maternity  nursing. 

(/;)  Infectious.  No  provision  is  made  for  this  by  the  Council 
or  the  County  Council.  The  Poor  Law  provides  for  this,  and  has 
sent  a professional  nurse  for  such  cases,  but  not  of  late  years. 

Mid  wives. 

There  is  none.  All  maternity  cases  are  attended  by  a medical 
practitioner. 

Chemical  Work. 

This  is  not  undertaken  by  the  Council. 

Legislation  in  Force. 

Adoptive  Acts,  Bye-Laws,  and  local  regulations  in  force  and 
dates  of  adoption  : — 

1896.  Infectious  Diseases  Notification  Act,  1889. 

Infectious  Diseases  Prevention  Act,  1890. 

Public  Health  Amendment  Act,  1890,  parts,  1,  2.  3,  4,  5. 
Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892. 

1897.  New  Streets  and  Building  Bye-Laws. 

Alterations  of  Buildings  Bye-Laws. 

Nuisances  Bye-Laws. 

1898.  Slaughter  Houses  Bye-Laws. 

1903.  Milk  Shops,  Cowsheds  and  Dairies  Order. 

1907.  New  Building  Bye-Laws. 

Public  Health  Amendment  Act,  part  II.,  sections  15,  16,  18, 
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19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33.  Part  111., 
sections  34,  36,  38,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49.  50,  51. 

1909.  Public  Health  Amendment  Act,  part  IV.  Part  VI,,  sections 

92,  93,  94.  Part  X. 

1910.  Public  Health  Amendment  Act,  part  VIII.,  sections  81,  87, 

88,  S9. 

Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1907,  section  84. 

1919.  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1907,  sections  17,  25, 
39,  40,  41,  42,  86. 

The  administration  details  of  these  are  dealt  with  under  the 
section  with  which  the  subject  is  connected,  except  the  Private 
Street  Works  Act,  1892.  New  Streets  and  Building  Bye-Laws 
and  Alteration  of  Buildings  Bye-Laws,  which  are  dealt  with  by  the 
Surveyor. 

The  Council  does  no  work  which  may  be  deemed  related  to, 
or  administered  in  co-operation  with  the  medical  and  ancillary 
services  of  the  National  Health  Insurance  scheme,  the  work  of 
voluntary  hospitals,  the  Poor  Law  service,  or  other  agency. 

Sanitary  Circumstances  of  the  District. 

Water. 

Rural  area.  The  supply  is  from  surface  wells.  These  are 
liable  to  pollution,  but  as  drains  and  cesspools  are  not  used  except 
for  the  larger  houses,  where  the  wells  are  better  protected,  such 
liability  is  not  great. 

Urban  part.  This  is  supplied  from  waterworks  owned  by  the 
Council.  There  are  two  bores  extending  more  tkan  200  feet  down 
into  the  water-bearing  chalk  stratum.  There  is  also  a smaller  well 
drawing  water  from  the  gravel.  There  is  no  sewer,  drain,  or  cess- 
pool near  this  well.  The  water  is  pumped  into  a storage  tank,  from 
which  a constant  supply  is  given.  The  quality  of  the  water  is  good, 
its  only  disadvantage  is  its  hardness.  The  supply  has  been  sufficient 
up  to  the  present.  The  quantity  supplied  in  1925  was  23,883,000 
gallons.  If  the  population  increases  it  will  not  be  enough,  though 
there  is  no  sign  of  that  happening  at  present.  It  may  not  be  pos- 
sible to  maintain  the  present  amount,  with  so  many  Authorities 
wanting  supplies.  It  may  be,  as  was  suggested  several  years  ago, 
our  methods  need  altering.  We  collect  at  great  expense  a large 
quantity  of  water  sufficiently  pure  for  drinking.  At  a low  estimate. 
16i  gallons  a day  a head  is  needed.  1J  gallons  are  ample  for 
drinking  and  cooking,  and  15  gallons  are  used  for  flushing  drains 
and  other  purposes  for  which  a much  cheaper  water  would  do  as 
well.  Over  20  million  gallons  a year  in  a small  District  like  this  are 
collected  at  great  expense,  and  then  put  down  drains  and  such  like. 
It  may  come  to  it  that  a double  supply  will  have  to  be  introduced — 
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ll perfectly  pure  supply  for  drinking  and  cooking  only,  and  the  other 
clean  enough  f >r  drain  flushing,  etc  , easily  got  and  so  cheap. 

There  are  44  houses  in  the  District  not  supplied  by  the  Counc  1. 
This  represents  approximately  176  of  the  population,  leaving  ap- 
proximately 4,138  supplied  by  the  Council. 

Rivers  and  Streams. 

There  is  properly  speaking  no  river  nor  stream  in  the 
District.  The  arms  of  the  sea,  Alresford  Creek,  Brightlingsea 
Creek,  and  St.  Osyth  Channel  do  not  receive  any  sewage  from  the 
District.  The  north  bank  of  the  former  and  the  south  bank  of  the 
latter  two  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Tendring  Rural 
District  Council.  There  is  a small  sewage  works  at  St.  Osyth 
which  ultimately  discharges  into  St.  Osyth  Channel.  The  effluent 
from  this  was  in  1924  credited  by  the  Fishmongers’  Company  with 
causing  pollution  in  oysters.  From  accounts  received  of  the  sewage 
works,  they  were  not  in  good  order,  but  l am  not  convinced  that 
this  effluent  was  the  cause  of  the  alleged  pollution. 

Drainage  and  Sewerage. 

Rural  part.  The  larger ' houses  have  water-closets  and  cess- 
pools. The  smaller  houses  and  cottages  have  pail  and  pit  closets. 

Urban  part.  30  houses  within  the  sewerage  area,  so  situated 
that  they  cannot  be  connected  with  the  sewers,  are  fitted  with  earth 
pail  closets ; these  are  emptied  by  a contractor.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 592  slop  or  hand-flushed  closets.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 498  hand-flushed  closets. 

The  sewage  is  treated  at  the  Council’s  sewage  works  by  the 
alumino-ferric  precipitation  process.  The  works  consist  of  a mixing 
tank,  a settling  tank,  and  two  storage  tanks  in  which  the  effluent 
is  kept  till  it  can  be  discharged.  It  is  discharged  on  the  ebb  tide 
within  two  hours  of  high  water.  In  this  way  the  effluent  is  carried 
directly  out  to  sea,  and  none  reaches  Brightlingsea  Creek.  This 
was  proved  by  experiments  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Bulstrode  before 
these  works  were  built,  and  has  since  been  corroborated.  The 
effluent  is  quite  transparent,  colourless,  free  from  suspended  matter 
and  unpleasant  odour.  It  is  said  to  be  odourless.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  1000,  while  that  of  the  sea  water  here  is  1018.  This 
means  that  the  effluent  being  lighter,  floats  on  the  top  of  the  sea 
water,  and  that,  should  it  be  discharged  below  the  surface,  it  will 
rise  to  the  surface.  Thus,  unless  the  effluent  is  discharged  at  or 
very  near  low  water,  there  is  no  risk  of  it  getting  to  the  oyster  beds. 

The  sludge  from  the  sewage  works  is  pumped  into  frames  to 
drain,  and  is  then  carried  on  to  agricultural  land.  The  water  is  not 
all  extracted,  but  the  bulk  is  considerably  reduced,  lessening  the 
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difficulty  of  removal  and  increasing  its  value  as  manure.  The  two 
oyster  layings  next  to  the  outfall  are  rented  by  the  Council,  and 
unoccupied.  The  nearest  oyster  laying  to  the  outfall  is  100  yards 
away  upstream. 

Scavenging-. 

A contractor  removes  the  house  refuse.  The  District  is  mapped 
out  into  areas  and  each  is  visited  in  turn,  so  that  the  refuse  is  re- 
moved from  each  house  once  a week.  Earth  closets  also  are  emptied 
by  him.  The  work  is  satisfactorily  done. 

There  is  no  ashpit  nor  other  fixed  receptacle  in  the  District. 
A few  houses  have  proper  dustbins  with  covers,  but  the  majority 
rely  on  an  old  box  or  similar  receptacle. 

Covered  carts  for  the  removal  of  the  refuse,  and  proper  dust- 
bins are  required. 

Sanitary  Inspection. 

Inspection. — Houses,  65;  Slaughter-houses,  6;  Bakehouses,  13; 
Dairies  and  Milkshops,  11;  Cowsheds.  8 ; Houses  disinfected,  12; 
Complaints  received  and  dealt  with,  45  ; Informal  notices  served. 
59;  Statutory  notices  served,  4 ; Informal  notices  under  P.H. 
(Meat)  regulations,  4 ; Formal  notices  under  P.H.  (Meat)  regula- 
tions, 1 ; Closing  orders,  2 ; Houses  demolished,  1. 

Defects  remedied. — Closet  accommodation.  Additional  water- 
closets,  with  flushing  apparatus,  2;  New  pails  to  closets,  1 ; Closets 
repaired,  2. 

Drainage. — Drains  relaid,  3 ; Drains  unstopped,  9 ; D trap 
gullies  removed,  3;  Bell  trap  gullies  removed,  2;  Additional  syphon 
gullies,  3;  Vent  pipes  repaired,  2 ; Fresh  air  inlets,  1 ; Cap  on  in- 
tercepter  dealing  arm  replaced  l ; New  inspection  chamber  con- 
structed, 3;  Rain  water  tank  disconnected  from  drain,  1 

Damp. — Roofs  repaired,  8;  Walls  and  floors,  3 ; Rain-water 
guttering  repaired,  2. 

Miscellaneous. — Dirty  house  cleaned,  1 ; Overcrowding  abated, 
1 ; Windows  made  to  open,  2 ; Sash  cords  replaced,  4 ; Door  and 
window  frames  repaired,  2 ; Floors  repaired,  4 ; Internal  plastering 
repaired,  1 ; External  walls  repaired,  1 ; Chimneys  repaired,  2 ; 
Rain  water  tank  and  well  covers  repaired,  4 ; Yard  paving  repaired, 
1 ; Nuisance  from  animals  abated,  1 ; Accumulations  of  filth  re- 
moved, 6. 

Smoke  abatement. — There  is  no  smoke  nuisance  here. 

Premises  and  occupations  which  can  be  controlled  by  bye-laws. 
No  special  regulation  is  needed  for  any  premises  or  occupations 
here. 


U nil erg  round  sleeping  rooms. — None. 

Other  s mi. 'ary  conditions  requiting  notice.  — None. 

School?. 

The  sanitary  condition  and  water  supply  of  the  elementary 
schools  are  good. 

Control  of  infectious  diseases  in  schools,  see  under  infectious 
diseases. 

School  closure  has  not  been  necessary. 

Housing'. 

1.  General  housing  conditions. 

(1)  This  is  satisfactory.  The  majority  of  the  houses  are 

in  good  condition  and  suitable.  Most  are  occupied 
by  their  owners,  which  is  an  important  factor  in 
ensuring  good  condition. 

(2)  (a)  There  is  a small  amount  of  shortage  of  houses. 

Some  housescontain  more  than  one  family.  There 
would  be  no  shortage  if  there  were  not  shortage 
elsewhere.  When  a house  is  put  up  for  sale,  it 
usually  happens  that  someone  from  away  buys  it. 

(b)  Building  by  private  enterprise  has  increased  to  a 
large  extent.  During  the  year,  1 1 houses  have 
been  built.  Unfortunately,  this  does  not  help 
the  poorest  class  who  want  houses  at  a low  rent. 
This  class  is  a very  small  one.  Two  houses  have 
been  allowed  to  get  into  such  a bad  state  of  re- 
pair that  they  are  or  will  be  closed.  There  is 
evidence  that  owners  of  small  and  old  property, 
of  which  the  rent  is  low',  prefer  to  allow  it  to  get 
in  such  state  of  decay  that  it  has  to  be  closed. 
In  some  cases  it  may  be  a hardship  on  the  owner 
to  have  to  repair,  but  on  the  other  hand,  an 
owner  may  buy  a house  cheap,  take  the  rent  for 
several  years,  spend  nothing  on  it  in  that  time, 
and  finally  ask  for  it  to  be  closed.  During  the 
year  the  Council  required  an  owner  to  repair  a 
cottage.  He  applied  for  a Closing  Order.  A 
Ministry  of  Health  Inquiry  was  held,  and  the 
Closing  Order  was  obtained.  These  houses, 
though  not  ideal  residences,  if  kept  weather 
tight,  are  better  than  no  house  at  all.  The  al- 
ternative is  for  the  Council  to  build  houses.  If 
this  is  done,  and  the  people  who  really  need  these 


houses  live  in  them,  the  houses  will  have  to  let 
at  a rent  less  than  the  houses  cost.  The  re- 
mainder will  have  to  make  up  out  of  the  rates. 
The  Council  have  a scheme  for  building  houses 
under  consideration. 

(3)  Though  the  Registrar-General’s  estimated  population 
shows  a decrease  in  population,  the  population 
practically  is  the  same.  There  is  no  reason  to  an- 
ticipate any  marked  increase. 

II.  Overcrowding. 

(1)  Extent.  Thei  e is  very  little. 

One  case  has  been  dealt  with  during  the  year.  A 
woman,  deserted  by  her  husband  and  in  receipt  of 
poor  relief,  with  3 sons  aged  15,  7 and  2 were  living 
in  one  room.  It  was  arranged  that  the  eldest  son 
should  sleep  out. 

III.  Fitness  of  houses. 

(1)  (a)  General  standard  of  housing.  The  standard  is 

good.  The  fact  that  so  many  houses  belong  to 
the  occupiers  contributes  to  this.  A few  unde- 
sirable tenants  reduce  the  average.  It  is  no  use 
putting  a certain  class  of  people  into  a good 
house.  They  will  very  soon  reduce  an  A1  house 
to  a C3  one. 

( h ) The  defects  generally  are  not  serious.  They  may 
be  divided  into  (1)  structural  defects  of  the 
original  building,  e.g.,  D and  bell  traps.  (2) 
Natural  decay'  of  the  building,  which  may  be 
hastened  or  retarded  by  the  owner’s  negligence 
or  care.  (3)  Neglect  by  the  tenants,  e.g.,  stopped 
drains,  decayed  floors  due  to  improper  care  of 
the  wood. 

(c)  The  majority  of  the  defects  are  due  to  want  of 
proper  management  and  supervision  by  owners. 
Some  defects  result  from  the  carelessness  of 
tenants,  while  less  numerous,  but  more  serious, 
are  those  due  to  acts  of  waste.  There  is  no 
case  of  such  destruction  as  cutting  up  doors  for 
firewood,  but  general  neglect  and  careless  usuage 
of  the  house  fabric  does  injure  it  to  a marked 
extent. 

(2)  General  action  taken  as  regards  unfit  house  under 

(a)  The  Public  Health  Acts. 
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( b ) The  Housing  Acts. 

See  under  Housing  Statistics  for  details.  Obser- 
vation is  always  being  made,  and  detailed 
inspection  is  made  as  required. 

(3)  Difficulties  in  getting  unfitness  remedied.  Ordinarily 

there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  defects  repaired,  as 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  informal  notices  were 
sufficient  in  59  cases  and  statutory  notices  were 
only  needed  in  4 cases.  The  type  of  case  noted 
in  2 (6)  above,  fortunately  rare,  are  a trouble. 

Special  measures  for  dealing  with  defects  have  not 
been  used,  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  scope 
for  them. 

(4)  Conditions  as  regards  water  supply,  closet  accommo- 

dation, and  refuse  disposal.  These  points  have 
been  dealt  with  under  Water,  Drainage  and 
Sewerage,  and  Scavenging. 

IV.  Unhealthy  areas. 

There  is  none. 

V.  Bye-laws  relating  to  houses , houses  let  in  lodgings,  to  tents, 

vans,  sheds,  etc. 

None  is  in  force,  and  at  present  none  is  needed. 

VI.  General  and  miscellaneous. 

There  is  nothing  to  report  under  this  heading. 
Housing  statistics  for  the  year  1925. 

New  houses  erected  during  the  year  : 

(a)  By  the  Council  ...  ...  0 

By  private  enterprise  ...  11 


Total 

( b ) With  state  assistance 
Acts : 


11 

under  the  Housing 


(i.)  By  the  Council  ...  0 

(ii.)  By  others  ...  ...  8 


Total  ...  8 

1.  Unfit  dwelling  houses. 

Inspection — (1)  Total  number  of  dwelling  houses 
inspected  for  housing  defects  (under  Public 
Health  or  Housing  Acts),  65. 
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(2)  Number  of  dwelling  bouses  which  were  inspect- 

ed and  recorded  under  the  Housing  (Inspec- 
tion of  District)  Regulations  1910,  or  the 
H ousing  Consolidated  Regulations  1925,  65. 

(3)  Number  of  dwelling  houses  which  were  found 

to  be  in  a state  so  dangerous  or  injurious  as 
to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation,  2. 

(4) .  Number  of  dwelling  houses  (exclusive  of  those 

referred  under  (3),  found  not  to  be  in  all 
respects  reasonably  fit  for  human  habitation,  2. 

2,  Remedy  of  defects  without  service  of  formal  notice. 

Number  of  dwelling  houses  rendered  fit  in  conse- 
quence of  informal  action  by  the  Council,  16. 

3.  Action  under  Statutory  powers. 

A,  Proceedings  under  Section  28  of  Housing,  Town 

Planning  Etc.  Act,  1919. 

(1)  Number  of  dwelling  houses  in  respect  of 

which  notices  were  served  requiring 
, repairs,  2. 

(2)  Number  of  dwelling  houses  which  were 

rendered  fit  («)  by  owners,  0.  (6)  by 

the  Council  in  default  of  owners,  0. 

(3)  Number  of  dwelling  houses  in  respect  of 

which  Closing  Orders  became  operative 
in  pursuance  of  declarations  by  owners 
of  intention  to  close,  2. 

B.  Proceedings  under  Public  Health  Acts,  0. 

c.  Proceedings  under  Sections  11,  14,  and  15 

Housing  Act,  1925. 

(1)  Number  of  representations  made  with  a 

view  to  making  Closing  Orders,  0. 

(2)  Number  of  dwelling  houses  in  respect  of 

which  Closing  Orders  were  made,  0. 

(3)  Number  of  dwelling  houses  in  respect  of 

which  Closing  Orders  were  determined, 
the  houses  having  been  rendered  fit,  0. 

(4)  Number  of  houses  in  respect  of  which 

demolition  Orders  were  made,  0. 

(5)  Number  of  dwelling  houses  demolished  in 

pursuance  of  Demolition  Orders,  0. 

Inspection  and  supervision  of  food. 
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(it)  Milk.  —The  balk  of  the  milk  is  produced  in  the  District, 
hat  son*  is  brought  in  fro  n outside.  The  supply  appears  to  be 
satisfactory.  No  sample  ha?  been  taken  for  examination  by  the 
Council.  This  is  done  by  the  County  Authorities.  All  dairies, 
milkshops  and  cowsheds  are  inspected.  The  dairies  and  milkshops 
(11)  and  cowkeepers  are  registered  under  the  Milk  and  Dairies 
(Amendment)  Act,  1922.  The  condition  of  the  dairies  and  milk- 
shops was  satisfactory ; that  of  the  cowsheds,  fairly  so.  4 infor- 
mal notices  to  clean  were  served. 

(1)  No  action  has  been  taken  as  to  tuberculous  milk  and  cattle. 

None  appears  necessary. 

(2)  No  licence  has  been  issued  for  the  sale  of  milk  under 

special  designations. 

(3)  No  retailer’s  licence  and  no  licence  for  graded  milk  has 

been  refused  or  revoked. 


(4)  No  bacteriological  examination  has  been  made. 

(6)  Meat. — (1)  Notice  of  intention  to  slaughter  is  given  by 
butchers  as  required  by  the  Public  Health  (Meat)  Re- 
gulations, 1924,  and  careases  are  inspected  as  far  as 
possible.  Two  notices  have  been  served  on  butchers 
under  the  regulations.  No  meat  has  been  found  diseased. 
No  special  arrangement  is  made  for  the  disposal  of  con- 
demned meat.  On  the  rare  occasions  when  there  has 
been  some,  it  has  been  burnt  or  buried  in  some  safe  place. 

(2)  There  is  no  stall  for  the  sale  of  meat.  In  the  shops  the 
arrangements  are  satisfactory.  All  have  glazed  sliding 
windows.  There  is  little  movement  of  meat  to  the 
shops  in  vehicles. 


(3)  There  is  no  public  slaughter-house. 
Private  slaughter-houses  : — 


Registered 

Licensed 

Total 


1920.  Jan.,  1925. 

6 ...  6 

0 ...  0 

6 6 


Dec.,  1925. 
0 
6 

6 


3 informal  notices  to  limewash  were  given.  4 notices  to 
renew  or  fix  licence  boards  were  served.  One  butcher  was  found 
to  be  slaughtering  on  unlicensed  premises,  but  discontinued  after 
a warning  notice. 

(o)  Other  foods.  No  special  inspection  has  been  made  for 
unsound  food. 


Bakbhousbs. — 13  inspected  and  found  satisfactory. 
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Fried  Fish  Sh  ips. — 3 inspected  and  found  satisfactory. 

Sprat  Pickling  Yards. — 5.  In  these,  sprats  are  cleaned 
pickled,  and  picked  for  transport,  chiefly  to  Norway  where  they 
are  further  treated  and  tinned.  They  have  been  inspected  and 
found  satisfactory. 

The  powers  now  available  are  sufficient  to  deal  with  these 
premises. 

Ovsthrs. — As  there  are  extensive  grounds  for  the  cultivation 
of  oysters,  the  sale  of  which  runs  into  several  millions  a year,  a 
certain  amount  of  attention  is  required  for  the  care  of  these  beds. 
The  main  measures  taken  are  detailed  under  the  heading,  “ Drain- 
age and  Sewerage.” 

In  the  last  five  years  there  have  been  occasional  complaints 
that  these  oysters  have  been  the  cause  of  typhoid,  or  gastro- 
enteritis (a  more  formidable  term  than  the  actual  disease  deserves). 
There  has  not  been  more  than  one  at  a time,  and  that  at  long 
intervals,  nor  more  than  one  at  the  same  place.  On  inquiry  I 
find,  if  I get  an  answer  at  all,  that  no  real  investigation  as  to  the 
sanitary  conditions  in  which  the  oysters  were  stored,  had  been 
made.  It  is  always  assumed  that  oysters  can  only  be  contaminated 
in  the  beds.  This  is  not  the  case,  and  insanitary  storage  may  lead 
to  contamination.  If  they  were  contaminated  in  the  beds,  we 
should  have  instead  of  the  single  isolated  cases,  outbreaks  of  a 
large  number  of  cases  at  one  time  or  following  each  other  very 
closely. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  in  these  isolated  case*,  the  eating 
of  oysters  is  a mere  coincidence,  and  that  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  disease. 

(d)  No  cases  of  food  poisoning  has  occured. 

(<?)  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts. 

Action  taken  by  the  County  Council. 

(f)  Milk  and  Cream  Regulations  1912  and  1917. 

No  action  taken  by  the  Council. 

Prevalence  of,  and  Control  over,  Infectious  Disease. 

Infectious  Diseases  generally. — The  notifiable  diseases  show  a 
marked  decline  during  the  period  since  1920.  In  1921  there  were 
3 Typhoid  cases,  and  11  Diphtheria.  In  1922,  there  were  3 cases 
of  Diphtheria,  and  1 case  of  Encephalitis  lethargica.  In  1923-4-5 
there  were  3 Typhoid  cases,  1 Diphtheria,  and  no  Encephalitis 
lethargica. 

Diphtheria  antitoxin  in  concentrated  form  is  provided  free. 
The  concentrated  form  is  of  great  advantage  for  children,  as  the 
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very  small  bulk  makes  injection  m >re  easily  done. 

One  case  of  Scarlet  Fever  was  sent  to  hospital  at  the  end  of 
1924.  A second  case  in  the  same  family  followed  its  return  from 
hospital. 

In  1925  there  were  a number  of  cases  like  Scarlet  Fever  and 
some  were  notified  as  such.  These  cases  characterized  by  no  rise 
of  temp  jrature,  a less  vivid  rash  than  in  Scarlet  Fever,  a very  low 
infectivity,  and  no  peeling,  or  peeling  delayed  for  14  or  more  days. 

There  were  4 cases  of  Milana  notiffed  in  1921,  none  since. 
One  case  of  Dysentery  in  1921  and  1 since.  There  has  been  no 
notification  of  Trench  Fever.  There  was  an  advantage  in  these 
diseases  (Malaria,  Dysentery,  and  Trench  Fever)  being  notifiable 
in  1919-1922,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  advantage  in  their  remain- 
ing notifiable  diseases. 

The  number  of  cases  of  Pneumonia  notified  in  the  last  5 years 
shows  little  variation  year  by  year.  No  practical  use  can  be  made 
of  it  remaining  a notifiable  disease. 

The  County  Cauncil  provides  a very  extensive  and  valuable 
laboratory  service  for  the  examination  of  pathological  and  bac- 
teriological specimens.  During  1925,  29  specimens  from  here  were 
examined  by  the  Service:  For  Diphtheria,  11  ; For  Tuberculosis 
14  ; For  Typhoid  2;  and  miscellaneous,  2. 

Infectious  diseases  are  either  isolated  at  home  or  sent  to  the 
Colchester  Corporation  Infectious  Hospital  at  Colchester.  If  at 
horn;  full  instructions  for  isolation  and  disinfection  are  given,  and 
disinfectants  are  supplied  free.  Disinfection  after  recovery  or 
removal  to  hospital  is  provided  free.  A Formalin  spray  is  used. 

No  use  has  been  made  of  the  Schick  or  Dick  tests  in  Diph- 
theria or  Scarlet  Fever  respectively  No  system  of  artificial  im- 
munization against  these  diseases  has  been  used. 

Pubic  Health  (Small  Pox  Prevention)  Regulations,  1917. 

No  occasion  has  arisen  for  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  do 
vaccination  or  revaccination. 

Nan-notifiable  Infectious  Diseases. 

Measles  has  been  the  most  prevalent  infectious  disease  since 
1920.  There  is  no  doubt  that  schools  are  the  chief  source  of  in- 
fection. This  is  inevitable,  the  collection  of  so  many  children  in  a 
comparative  small  space  aids  the  spread  of  those  infectious  diseases 
to  which  children  are  susceptible.  The  prevention  of  Measles  in 
school  children  is  hopeless  since  the  period  of  infectivity  begins 
before  there  is  any  sign  of  disease. 
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Intimation  of  mn-notifiahle  infectious  diseases  in  school  are 
made  by  the  School  Staffs.  These  are  unavoidably  incomplete  and 
unavoidably  received  too  late  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  to  be 
of  real  use. 

Influenza. — There  was  an  extensive  epidemic  in  the  first 
three  months  of  1925.  Two  deaths  occurred  : one  at  73  years 
sometime  after  the  disease  stopped,  and  the  other  in  a patient  de- 
bilitated by  other  disease.  The  epidemic  was  very  extensive,  and 
was  unusual  in  that  the  cases  were  spread  over  the  whole  of  three 
months.  No  special  inquiry  was  made  regarding  the  epidemic, 
and  no  special  action  was  needed. 

Verminous  Persons. — These  are  very  rare,  and  the  need  of 
special  arrangements  for  dealing  with  them  is  not  felt. 


Notifiable  Diseases  (other  than  Tuberculosis). 


Total  cases 

Cases  admitted 

Deaths. 

Smallpox 

notified. 

to  hospital. 

, , 

0 

0 

0 

Scarlet  Fever  ... 

, # 

9 

(' 

0 

Diphtheria 

1 

3 

0 

Enteric  and  Para-typhoid 

1 

0 

0 

Puerperal  Fever 

.. 

0 

0 

0 

Pneumonia 

. . 

8 

0 

0 

Erysipelas 

.. 

1 

0 

0 

Notifications  of 

Infectious  D 

seases  according  to  age  : 

Under 

Over 

1 year 

1-2 

2-3 

?-4 

4-5 

' 5-10 

10-15  15-20  20-35  35-45  45-65 

65 

Scarlet  Fever  0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

4 

1 o-o  0 

0 

0 

Diphtheria  0 

Enteric  and 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 0 0 0 

0 

0 

Para-typhoid  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 0 0 0 

0 

0 

Pneumonia  0 

I 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 0 10 

1 

1 

Erysipelas  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 0 0 

1 

0 

2 cases  of  Scarlet  Fever  occurred  in  one  family,  and  2 in 
another,  but  in  each  case  the  disease  appeared  at  the  same  time 
in  the  children  affected. 


The  one  case  of  Diphtheria  was  very  mild,  but  confinled  by 
bacteriological  examination. 


Tuberculosis. — New  cases  and  deaths  in  1925  : — 


Ages. 

New 

Pulmonary. 

Cases. 

Non.  pulmonary. 

Pulmonary. 

Deaths. 

Non-pulmonary. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female.  Male. 

Female. 

Under  1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,,  5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,,  10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,,  15 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,.  20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,,  25 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,,  30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,,  35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,,  45 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

,,  55 

0 

1 

• 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 
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There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  laxity  in  notify- 
ing Tuberculous  diseases.  It  occasionally  happens  that  affected 
persons  come  to  stay  here  for  a time,  and  are  not  notified  because 
they  do  not  have  medical  attention. 

Public  Health  (Prevention  of  Tuberculosis)  Regulations,  1925. 
These  provide  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculous  persons  handling 
milk,  and  the  payment  of  compensation  where  such  prevention  is 
necessary.  It  has  not  been  necessary  to  take  action  under  these 
regulations. 

Public  Health  Act,  1925,  sec.  62.  This  section  provides  for 
the  compulsory  removal  of  a patient  to  a hospital.  No  action  has 
been  needed  under  this  section. 

Factories,  Workshops,  and  Workplaces. — These  do  not  call  for 
comment.  The  workshops  are  small,  very  many  having  only  one 
workman.  It  has  not  been  thought  it  worth  the  expense  to  print 
the  official  return  in  this  report,  but  copies  of  the  printed  form 
filled  in  by  hand  will  be  sent  to  Government  Departments  with  it. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  John  Fowler,  Clerk  to  the  Council, 
Mr.  Fisher,  Sanitary  Inspector,  Mr.  Priest,  Waterworks’  Manager, 
and  Mr.  Simpson,  Relieving  Officer  for  information  required  to 
complete  this  report. 

1 have  the  honour  to  be, 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  Obedient  Servant, 

E.  P.  D1CK1N,  M.D.,  C.M.,  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S., 
Medical  Officer  of  Health. 


